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MACAULAY FIFTY YEARS AFTER. 

BY WILLIAM E. THAYER. 



I. 

Fortunate in all the main issues of his career, Macaulay has 
been further blessed in his biographer. A generation has passed 
since his nephew, Mr. Trevelyan, published the " Life and Let- 
ters,"* and it is evident now that this deserves to rank, after 
Boswell's "Johnson," as the best literary biography in English. 
It is at once intimate and judicious, sympathetic and candid. It 
has neither the unanimated stretches of Lockhart's " Scott," nor 
the damning indiscretions and treacheries of Froude's " Carlyle." 

Mr. Trevelyan keeps the happy mean between biography and 
quotation: he does not heap so mnch of his own upon us as to 
make us suspect that he and not Macaulay is the hero; nor does 
he skimp his narrative until it appears like the thin line of mortar 
that holds the courses of a brick wall together. His extracts are 
always long enough to be representative, and never so short as 
to be insignificant. We wish that he would print two or three 
volumes of his uncle's diaries and correspondence; for snrely 
enough time has elapsed to warrant his doing so without risk of 
impropriety. 

II. 

But we are concerned with Macaulay himself, and not with his 
admirable biographer. The immediate causes of his sudden and 
imperial success are patent. He wrote a style until then unknown 
in English literature, — a style marked by force, by vividness, 
by marvellous coherence. He never hesitated. If he had donbts, 
he did not reveal them. He possessed courage, both moral and in- 

* " The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay." By his Nephew, the 
Eight Hon. George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. Enlarged and Complete Edition, 
including Macaulay's Marginal Notes. Two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1909. 
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tellectual. By temperament and conviction an optimist, he had 
the rare good luck to flourish at a time when the Western world, 
just freeing itself from feudal trammels, and just beginning to 
profit by modern invention, put an unlimited trust in progress. 
Enthusiasts, many of whom were counted among the sober minds 
of their generation, believed that the evils which had preyed 
upon mankind since creation's dawn could be cured or abolished 
by act of parliament. Astronomy and Geology were opening 
horizonless vistas of Space and Time, and as man perceived that 
he was no longer the citizen of a tiny planet, but of the universe, 
his sense of importance rose accordingly. No future seemed too 
glorious for him. 

How far Macaulay was consciously moulded by these nascent 
ideas matters little: their influence permeates every page he 
wrote. He had no taste for metaphysics. The sad tangle of 
the world, which alternately allures and baffles whoever thinks 
deeply upon it and rejects the specious compromises of the creed 
of the hour, hardly existed for him. After the fashion of the 
optimist, what he saw he saw so clearly that it did not suggest 
complexity. Sure of the goal, he did not allow the badness of the 
road thither to trouble him. He lived by the primary intuitions 
and emotions, by the elemental rules of right and wrong. A 
large, kindly nature, very tender in its relations to family and 
friends, served him as a touchstone by which to test experience. 

So in the Essays he dazzled all readers by his brilliance, and he 
confirmed many of them by his common-sense conclusions, which 
gave them back their own views in a magnifying mirror. The 
average Englishman, who distrusts ideas as if each were an in- 
fernal machine in disguise, delighted not less in Macaulay's in- 
tensely clear pictures, which nobody could mistake, than in his 
statements, which nobody could misconstrue. Add to these ex- 
traordinary qualities the wealth of his information, enriched by a 
fructifying knowledge of Greek, Latin and modern literatures, 
and by an almost boundless acquaintance with post-Elizabethan 
English history, and then reflect that he imparted his erudition, 
not pedantically, but as a matter of course, — naturally, lavishly, 
joyously, as Moguls bestow jewels or the spring her blossoms, — 
and you have the causes of his immediate and overwhelming suc- 
cess. Into myriads of families which enjoyed but scanty means 
of culture, he brought tidings of the culture of all the ages. He 
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made the personages of poetry and fiction as real as the char- 
acters of history; and history he made as entrancing as fiction. 
But he not only delighted — he taught. He became Sir Oracle 
to multitudes. One of the exactions of modern life is that we are 
all expected to possess opinions, although not one person in 
twenty is capable of forming them: now Macaulay furnished 
opinions — definite, cogent, aggressive opinions — for those who 
could quote, but not form them. The rapid expansion of popular 
education created for him a public to be reckoned literally by 
millions, and the improved methods of distribution enabled him 
to reach the most remote of his readers. 

Macaulay's sturdy Englishism also gave him a special hold upon 
his countrymen. The spirit of race was strong within him. The 
great passages in his writings might almost be regarded as 
strophes in a paean to Britannia. Let him denounce the cor- 
ruption of the Stuarts; let him, in a memorable allusion to the 
society of George the Fourth's court, satirize British cant; let 
him expose the embezzlement of British satraps : still, the burden 
of his message was the superiority of England, the underlying 
nobleness and love of virtue in English character. He might 
separate Englishmen into sheep and goats — Whigs and Tories — 
if he would; and yet the very Tories whom he scathed knew that 
as between them and foreigners he preferred them, for they 
were Englishmen. So all could join in admiring Macaulay the 
panegyrist of England and of Englishmen, however they might, 
as Tories or Puseyites, Puritans or Quakers, resent his attack on 
their special tenets. 

For did his race patriotism offend foreigners. The Continentals 
read him hungrily, because what he said in praise of England 
bore witness to the redemptive virtues of Freedom and Con- 
stitutionalism and Nationality for which they yearned. During 
the forties and fifties of the last century the voice of England 
was the voice of hope to the oppressed populations of Italy, Hun- 
gary and Poland, to the despot-ridden subjects of Spain and 
Austria, to German Liberals and to French Eepublicans. Ma- 
caulay, above all other British writers then living, carried this 
message of England far and wide. 

Optimism, clear doctrines which chimed with the prevailing 
ideas of liberty and progress, vivacity, a genius for the pictorial, 
a level head and wholesome heart — even these endowments would 
vol. cxc. — no. 649. 47 
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hardly have availed without his amazing style. It was as if in 
a world in which the highest type of horse had hitherto been the 
lumbering carter, there suddenly appeared, between one day and 
another, a racer, swift and trim and beautiful. For sixty years 
English writers of serious literature had either deliberately imi- 
tated Dr. Johnson or they had unconsciously been influenced by 
him. The most authoritative of the essayists who held the field 
when Macaulay entered it had been bred in the post-Johnsonian 
tradition. And yet, although so evidently original, his style lent 
itself to imitation. The publicists, the reviewers, the leader- 
writers of the next fifty years strove to reproduce it: E. P. 
Whipple, the American critic, could ventriloquize Macaulay by 
the page; and even to-day in the columns of the London " Times " 
and of the British weeklies you still catch his echoes. His great 
service was to clarify, once for all, the language of affairs. His 
style was not less truly a labor-saving device than was the steam 
printing-press or the sewing-machine or the McCormick reaper. 

III. 

After Macaulay died in 1859, the new generation eyed him at 
first with distrust and then with hostility. Immense popularity 
among the fathers usually breeds aversion among the sons. Satiety 
is the natural sequel of a devouring passion. But the revulsion 
from Macaulay was general, not personal to him, and it simply 
included him as the most conspicuous representative of the epoch 
on which the new generation was turning its back. 

Those very various ideas, which, for convenience' sake, we 
label " Romanticism," were being repudiated by what I may call 
the epoch of Realism. This Realism, based on Science and guided 
by the theory of Evolution, set itself with feverish zeal to study, 
explore, appraise and reformulate the cosmos. It sought for nat- 
ural laws as eagerly as in mediaeval times men looked for super- 
natural signs and wonders: and the eye of Reason beheld every- 
where the reign of law as inevitably as the eye of Superstition 
had earlier seen only miracles, special providences or the inter- 
position of saints and the mischief of fiends or demons. The 
evolutionist was more concerned with the series than with the 
special example. Carlyle had rhapsodized heroes; the new Realists 
glorified the study of races and institutions. Macaulay was 
twenty-four when in 1824 he published his essay on Milton; 
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Mr. James Bryce was twenty-four when in 1862 he published 
his treatise on " The Holy Roman Empire." Between the one 
date and the other, though by the almanac there were less than 
twoscore years, centuries had flowed. The Individual withered 
and the World grew more and more. 

Among the intoxications which accompanied the scientific en- 
thusiasm was the belief that Man himself — heart and mind, will 
and spirit — could be analyzed with the minutest precision; that 
in his case, as in that of the material world, demonstrated facts 
would drive out opinions; that infallible law would be traceable 
even in matters of taste; that motives, manifested through con- 
duct, would be as transparent as a chemist's reaction, literary 
criticism would become an exact science and history merely the 
study of applied social dynamics. 

The realization of this roseate vision would relieve posterity 
of every incertitude. No one need ask whether Raphael's " Trans- 
figuration " were superior to Tintoret's " Crucifixion " ; you would 
simply turn to a compendium of aesthetics in which, as in a table 
of logarithms, you would find the scientific formula for each. 
Every new poet, novelist and historian would be promptly analyzed 
and rated, as in a commercial directory. There would be only 
one history of each event, one biography of each personage, be- 
cause historical writing would be a branch of science, and, when 
all the materials were known and tabulated, it would be as fool- 
ish to expect two different interpretations of the same subject as 
to think that five times four can ever be more or less than twenty. 

To a generation which thus nourished itself on the expectation 
of establishing absolute law in human affairs Macaulay seemed 
not only unprofitable, but a stumbling-block: for his admirable 
qualities, which the Realists spurned, might, by still holding the 
imthinking under the spell of Romanticism, retard the spread of 
the new truths. That generation asked impatiently for more 
proofs and more of Evolution, and if not proofs, at least for 
hints and side-lights : but Macaulay had as little to say on Evolu- 
tion as Gibbon, or Tacitus, or Thucydides had said. Macaulay 
lauded progress and smiled optimistically on the diffusion of ma- 
terial well-being : the men of the sixties had begun to perceive that 
Industrialism, which created this apparent improvement, would 
lead, if unchecked, to hideous inequalities, and differ in name but 
not in essence from earlier forms of servitude. Macaulay's 
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dominant interest was political; the new generation was burrow- 
ing into economics and sociology to discover the forces behind 
politics which control society. Macaulay extolled Freedom: some 
at least among the new generation were beginning to whisper 
that Freedom had not made good, and that the perpetuation of 
the privileged classes might be desirable, after all, if only because 
it so beautifully confirmed the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. Evidently Macaulay was out of joint with many devotees 
of science, who were pursuing their new revelation with earnest 
hopefulness: and he satisfied just as little the few deeper minds 
who already understood that Evolution was a method, but not a 
key, and that it left the riddle of the universe unsolved. 

IV. 

In literary criticism also fashions had changed. Objectivity 
was now the ideal. Matthew Arnold, whose splendid service to 
British letters the Englishmen who owed him most have been 
the least willing to acknowledge, was producing essays of a kind 
new to the British public — that public which had been taught by 
the quarterlies to regard criticism as an unequal prize-fight in 
which the critic, posing as champion of the ring, invariably 
knocked out his adversary, the author. The British love of 
fair play, which was alleged to extend even to the most brutal 
sports, did not include the literary reviewers : but criticism of this 
cock-pit, or rat-and-terrier variety has become obsolete in almost 
all English journals except the " Saturday Beview." "incapable of 
forming new thoughts or of feeling new sensations, much less of 
adjusting himself to new conditions, the Tory reverts perforce to 
the brutish instincts of his ancestors. Macaulay, indeed, dealt 
hard blows; and occasionally he mistook his personal prejudices 
for high moral indignation: but he was never unsportsmanlike. 
For the Objective Critics his chief sin was his subjectivity. They 
held him up as an awful example, and Arnold, in his desire to 
spread his own Gospel of Culture, was perhaps too ready to 
brand Macaulay as an ill-disguised Philistine. 

But no one knew better than Macaulay himself his limitations 
as a critic. In 1838 he wrote very frankly to Napier, who had 
asked him for an essay on Scott : 

" Hazlitt used to say of himself, ' I am nothing if not critical.' 
The case with me is directly the reverse. I have a strong and 
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acute enjoyment of works of the imagination, but I have never 
habituated myself to dissect them. Perhaps I enjoy them the 
more keenly for that very reason. Such works as Lessing's 
' Laocoon/ such passages as the criticism on Hamlet in ' Wilhelm 
Meister,' fill me with wonder and despair."* 

A critic who never dissected his emotions, who, in fact, avoided 
doing so in order not to spoil the spontaneity of his enjoyment, 
could have no message for the new school which had chosen 
analysis for its vocation. 

Macaulay's medium of expression was rhetoric, but rhetoric 
in its noblest sense. Although his temperament inclined him to 
the emphatic, he took for his model Thucydides, who seems to 
us now so sober. He avowedly used every device legitimate to 
heightened prose; he sought consciously for effects, which are the 
rhetorician's short cuts to gain and hold his reader's interest. 
No man ever came nearer than he to realizing what he aspired to. 
Lord Acton, who felt an unconquerable repugnance for Macaulay's 
defects, yet confessed : " He remains for me one of the greatest 
of all writers and masters." "The Essays," he says elsewhere, 
" are only pleasant reading, and a key to half the prejudices of 
our age. It is the History (with one or two speeches) that is 
wonderful. . . . Read him, therefore, to find out how it comes 
that the most unsympathetic of critics can think him very nearly 
the greatest of English writers."-(- 

Since Macaulay's time English prose has turned to the col- 
loquial on one hand and to preciosity on the other: until to-day 
half our writers in their struggle to be natural affect a con- 
versational tone, while the other half roll on the floor in a Flau- 
bertian search for the elusive smart phrase and the startling 
adjective. The former forget that what is natural to speech may 
not be natural to writing — for the way to the mind through the 
eye is not the same as that through the ear; while the literary 
virtuosi, envious and emulous of Stevenson's success in using 
verbal aniline dyes, are far gone in artificiality. Only the other 
day one of them, who is hailed as a critic by the victims of this 
infatuation, described Stendhal as a " seductive spiller of souls " ! 

To both these parties Macaulay's style seems unnatural: to 
the Colloquialists as being too oratorical; to the Aniline Dyers 

•"Life," n, 15. 

t " Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone." 1004. Pp. 326, 285. 
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because it lacks the preciosity they adore. Yet he certainly did 
not neglect decoration. He delighted in drawing pageants, and 
no one has excelled' him in reproducing vividly all that the eye 
could see at such a spectacle as the trial of Warren Hastings. 
But his adjectives have nothing finical or precious about them. 
His colors are mostly primary: you will search his pages in vain 
for the mauves and magentas which are the cynosure of one 
season and the eyesore of all the rest. If his diction misses those 
more delicate modulations which, once heard by the mind's ear, 
haunt the memory forever, remember that, though the violins be 
supreme among instruments, the flutes and bassoons and cornets 
are also indispensable to a full orchestra. Many passages of 
Macaulay, when read aloud, have the resonant quality of martial 
music, and the taste which is not stirred by that is defective or 
partial. And yet at times- — as where he describes the relief of 
Londonderry — he can attain to an epic simplicity. 

V. 

The fiercest war, however, was waged round Macaulay as a his- 
torian. The ideal of objectivity was in the ascendant. Its dev- 
otees supposed that the methods of scientific investigation could 
convert history into a science. By sterilizing their material of 
any human qualities which interfered with exact and passionless 
statements, and by eliminating the personal equation in the case 
of the student, they hoped to achieve their aim. Tn due time there 
sprang up the Dump School of Historians, who, under the cloak 
of science, indulged man's natural propensity to sloth; it was so 
much easier to dump everything into the book and to force the 
reader to make what he could of it than to select, arrange and 
clarify the material before publishing ! The Germans, with their 
defective sense of form and their appetite for documentary cuds, 
naturally cried up this method. But the English have always 
clung to the belief that history should be human and literary, so 
that, despite some noteworthy efforts, the Dump School did not 
perpetrate their worst excesses in Great Britain. There and 
elsewhere, however, a good many zealots professed to believe that 
history was merely a science to be eternally divorced from lit- 
erature; for it was, they asserted, the effort to make history good 
literature which turned it into bad history. I have heard Carl 
Schurz recall, with that tone of smileless sarcasm which stood 
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him in place of humor, how, when Mommsen's " History of 
Rome" came out the German professors shook their heads and 
declared that it was too interesting to be true; one hears similar 
criticism to-day of Signor Ferrero's work: and doubtless every 
historian who succeeds in revitalizing the Past, or in approaching 
the Past from a new angle, will be received with similar suspicion 
from the official wardens of the orthodoxy of the moment. 

The quarrel between the " literary " and the " scientific " his- 
torians seems to have simmered down, to a quibble over words. 
Every historical student worthy of the name employs the scientific 
method in collecting and sifting his material; every historical 
writer, the instant he begins to write, must be governed, whether 
he will or not, by the law of literary expression, and in propor- 
tion to his gifts and training his book will have literary quality. 
He can no more fool us into accepting a muddled style as a proof 
of impartiality than into believing that stammering is a guarantee 
of veracity. The records of every science teach that there is 
something besides erudition, something besides taking pains, 
something besides the will to be just: that something, which 
differentiates the master from the many, and can be neither 
analyzed nor communicated, is natural aptitude. 

The contention that history must be quarantined from litera- 
ture is now held either by those who cannot write or by doctrin- 
aires who cling to their formulas after experience has proved them 
false. The question was revived a few years ago when Professor 
Bury, in his inaugural address at Cambridge University, reminded 
his hearers that "history is not a branch of literature," and 
warned them against "transgressing the province of facts." 
Upon which Mr. John Morley, in a passage acute, humorous and 
conclusive, which deserves to become classic, exposed the fallacy 
of the Regius Professor. 

" Perhaps some of Professor Bury's more youthful, listeners" 
says Morley, "with the presumption of their years, may have 
asked themselves whether the historian is to present all the facts 
of his period or his subject; if not, whether he will not be forced 
to select; if he must select, then how can he do it, how can he 
group, how can he fix the relations of facts to one another, how 
weigh their comparative importance without some sort of guiding 
principle, conception or preconception?" After showing why 
history can never be a science, Mr. Morley was cruel enough to 
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add that Professor Bury himself is a doctrinaire in his preaching 
only : in his practice he writes, and evidently he takes great pains 
to write, as attractively as he can : and consequently his historical 
books have the damning quality, doubtless due to the devil of 
literature, of being readable.* 

The historian must interpret! That is the pivot of the con- 
troversy. Fifty years ago the historians whom the scientific furor 
bore onward to new tasks honestly supposed that they must (and 
could) avoid interpretation as a deadly sin. They strove loyally 
to state and state and state — and nothing more. Yet we see 
now that they also were interpreters. Freeman, Stubbs, Creigh- 
ton, Gardiner, in England; Treitschke, Von Sybel, Mommsen, in 
Germany; Taine, in France; and their followers everywhere have 
left interpretations, more or less intentional, but quickly recog- 
nizable, of certain historic episodes. Even Parkman, — who dog- 
matized so little over methods, but wrote with such unfailing 
clearness and poise, — who had, moreover, a theme purged of in- 
citements to prejudice, — Parkman, too, was a consummate inter- 
preter. 

With perfect consistency, therefore, the innovators of fifty years 
ago turned away from Macaulay, who, in addition to being a 
painter and a special pleader, was so frankly an interpreter. They 
deserted him, and yet they owed to his splendid example the in- 
centive which upheld them in much of their work. For, as so 
wary a critic as Leslie Stephen has pointed oiit, it was Macaulay's 
tireless labors in research which in large measure set up a new 
standard of diligence: it was Macaulay who, though they knew 
it not, stimulated subsequent investigators ; until now, as Stephen 
remarks, " they read enough, but instead of giving us the results, 
they tumble out the accumulated mass of materials upon our 
devoted heads, till they make us long for a fire in the State Paper 
Office."! 

The pernicious practice, which originated in Germany, of 
printing doctors' dissertations, has probably done more than any- 
thing else to debase historical composition. Every year hundreds 
of young men who had no aptitude for writing, — whatever their 
talent for research, — were encouraged to believe that their prod- 
ucts deserved to be perpetuated in book form. Imagine the uni- 

* John Morley: "Miscellanies." Vol. IV, 232-4. 

fL. Stephen: "Hours in a Library." 1904. Vol. HL, 260-1. 
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versal derision that would have exploded if scores of musical com- 
positions, by novices who knew neither counterpoint nor harmony, 
had been poured annually from the press ! 

The heresy which they zealously spread, that they alone were 
the true guides to historical writing, did still more harm. But the 
heresies of erudition are at last outworn. To-day the one thing 
that stands out with perfect distinctness is that historiography 
includes as many departments as the profession of the law, which 
offers scope for the advocate not less than for the judge, for the 
cross-examiner not less than for the referee, for the jurisprudent 
familiar with theories and principles not less than for the attorney 
resourceful in practice. We should see the absurdity if it were 
proposed to make the capacity and work of the conveyancer's clerk 
the highest limit of the legal profession. Yet this has come to 
be accepted in some quarters as the goal of students of history. 
The hunting up of documents, the exploring of sources, the com- 
parison of references are as indispensable in historical study as 
in conveyancing — and they require just about as high a grade 
of intelligence. To allow our young probationers in history to 
suppose that this is all, is as wrong as it would be to tell students 
of philology that a doctor's dissertation on prosody could be 
equivalent to " Christabel " or could supplant " Adonais." 

It is because Macaulay can serve as a corrective of some of 
these exaggerations that a return to him may be recommended. 
In power to absorb every item connected with his vast subject no 
German has surpassed him; and having absorbed, Macaulay 
remains master of his material. So in historical composition, — 
in the art of variety, of omission, of accent and of perspective, — 
he will be the teacher of many a coming generation. Judged by 
whatever standard, he is a master of narrative. Compare, for 
instance, his history, chapter by chapter or episode by episode, 
with Von Sybel's and observe how, while Macaulay carries you 
swiftly and surely along, as on the current of a mighty river, Von 
Sybel leads you floundering up to the armpits, and sometimes 
head under, through a boundless morass. There is no danger that 
Macaulay will divert students from the solid methods of research ; 
but there is great hope that he can reveal to them some of the 
essentials to be found in every history which has risen above the 
bog level. 

History, in its higher ranges, is infinitely more than a puzzle 
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for specialists. It should be the peer, at least, of the noblest 
fiction and drama, since its very substance is not the imaginary, 
but the real motives, passions and deeds of men and women. It 
should endeavor to recover from the Past a fragment of life, 
and to represent that fragment not as dead, but living. Absolute 
calling back to life can never be achieved: so there are many 
grades of historians, beginning with those who state with me- 
chanical correctness the external Pact, and rising to those who 
unfold the drama of the Inner Life, the play and counterplay of 
personality, the clash of ideas through concrete acts, the be- 
wildering strokes of fortune, the meaning or the mystery of it 
all. Most men regard the Present as commonplace; we need not 
be surprised, therefore, if many who essay history reconstruct the 
Past also as commonplace, or if they reject as unreal what is the 
deepest reality of more highly organized natures. To the mollusk, 
the passionate possibilities of man must be unthinkable. Of the 
consummate historian it will be said, as we say of Shakespeare: 
he attains the highest truth by dwelling in the heart and not 
on the surface. 

Now Macaulay abounds in life. He visualizes, he hears, he 
feels the Past. Among the hundreds of persons who come and 
go in his pages there is not a single fossil, no spectral apology 
for human beings, no abstraction. The great plot, as he con- 
ceives it, moves forward with the sweep of a Soman Imper- 
ator's triumph. Mere life — the vigor of life — abundant and 
exulting life — the vital dynamics which drive men and nations 
on — have never been celebrated more robustly by historian than by 
him. This is a quality which we can hardly value too highly. His 
analogue in painting is Eubens, from whose inexhaustible brush 
multitudes of forms swarmed into being. You may wish to de- 
duet something from his genius because of his overfondness for 
carmines and ambers; you may feel a little annoyed when you 
discover that among all his scores of women, whether Pagan 
goddesses or Christian Madonnas, — nymphs, naiads, Furies, — 
Magdalens or martyrs, it is nearly alwayB the second Mrs. Rubens 
who returns your gaze : you may crave repose, or more simplicity, 
or a subtler interpretation, or many other qualities which Eubens 
had not to give; but you cannot withhold from him admiration 
for his superb vitality. What a relief it is to pass to his acre of 
canvases at Munich or to his hundred yards of Medici memorabilia 
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in the Louvre, after you have looked at some of the modern ex- 
travaganzas, with their pitiful, pallid, neurotic faces, their 
anaemic bodies and their hingeless anatomies. Since vitality is 
either feeble or extinct in nine historical works out of ten, budding 
historians should be urged to see what it is like in Macaulay. 

VI. 

The achievement on which Macaulay's displacers most prided 
themselves was impartiality. They firmly believed that they 
were the first to attain that ideal. They stimulated, we may 
almost say they created, the study of history at the English 
universities. Freeman and Stubbs, Creighton and Gardiner, long 
stood as the Quadrilateral that every British historical student 
must conquer. But now that the novelty has worn off, now that 
" every schoolboy " is trained in the methods which appealed like 
a new religion to them, the revolution they promoted seems far 
less radical than they supposed. The qualities they possessed 
would, if welded into one, fall short by several cubits of Gibbon's 
stature. I read Freeman, not because he is " scientific," but 
because he is pugnacious, and because it amuses me to watch 
him build up a card house of conjectures and then to hear him 
say, with the gravity of a magician, " This is the absolute truth — 
no deception !" Stubbs's constitutional work is monumental, but 
it does not come within the pale of narrative history and is to 
be judged by the standards of treatises on law or government. 
His purely historical essays reek with Anglican bias. Gardiner's 
sixteen volumes look down at you from their shelf : how often do 
you look into them? Their excellence nobody questions. The 
specialist for a long time to come will consult them at one point 
or another; but it is inconceivable that henceforth anybody will 
read those sixteen volumes through, except on a wager. Posterity 
will, perhaps, say of the industrious, the learned, the painfully 
scrupulous, Gardiner's history what Dr. Johnson said of a very 
different sort of writing, " I would rather praise it than read it." 

We assume too readily that impartiality among historians is a 
modern monopoly. It is neither modern nor ancient, but the 
characteristic of certain individuals: and there are cases where 
historians, writing frankly as partisans, enable us to come nearer 
the truth than those who, in their effort to simulate impartiality, 
leave nothing for us but the dry bones of their subject. Better 
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he who at least hints that the Past had flesh and blood, passions 
and emotions, though he may not draw these accurately, than 
he who has never suspected that the Past was once Present. 
Most historians do not consciously set out to conform to any 
arbitrary body of opinions unless like Creighton and Stubbs they 
hold bishoprics, which conditions their views on ecclesiastical mat- 
ters from the outset, or like Theodore Martin and Von Sybel, 
who are chosen to apotheosize respectively Prince Albert and 
the Hohenzollems. But, after all, no man can get outside of his 
temperament, and until historians cease to be men they will 
betray their temperaments through their works. Partiality, 
prejudice, yes, even downright malice, do little harm, because they 
are easily detected. But we should miss much if we could not 
see the past through such different lenses as Michelet's and Car- 
iyle's temperaments. Sarpi's personal equation never misleads; 
nor does Machiavelli's, nor Tacitus's. And in the most impor- 
tant historical work in English of recent years — John Morley's 
" Life of Gladstone " — although Mr. Morley states his opponents' 
acts and doctrines with sympathetic fairness he never lets us doubt 
as to his own. 

VII. 
I said that Macaulay's dominant interest was political; but it 
needs to be understood that he took " political " in the broadest 
sense. He was almost a pioneer in weaving into the history of 
diplomatic and party development a wonderfully vivid descrip- 
tion of social conditions. History, as written by him, is a drama 
in which the plot is known and the dramatis personal are cast 
for well-defined parts, which they play with brilliance and pre- 
cision. They resemble the personages of Eacine and Corneille 
rather than those of Shakespeare: they are types rather than in- 
dividuals. In literature and in painting and in sculpture there 
are two distinct classes of artists: those who draw the type from 
which you are to deduce the individual and those who draw the 
individual from whom you infer the type. The Gallic genius 
and the Latins in general tend toward the former; the English 
and the Germans toward the latter. If I suggest that Macaulay's 
delineation seems Gallic rather than English, I would not press 
the distinction too far, for there would rise up immediately more 
than one actor in the "History" whom he has finely individu- 
alized. 
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Having brought bis troupe on the stage, he unfolds his drama 
with such an unhesitating progress that you might suspect that 
he had Providence for a collaborator. One move leads infallibly 
to the next: there is nothing superfluous, nothing unaccounted 
for. Macaulay leaves you with a sense of amplitude even where 
he has been concise. He entertains you with a panoramic wealth 
of details, but never allows you to grope for the plot. When 
you close his book and ponder over it, it is as if you had been 
watching a Eoman legion on the march. The sun flashes from 
the helmets and shields and spears of the cohorts as they wind 
like a huge and gem-scaled serpent over the plain. Now they are 
hidden by a wood ; now they emerge into the open, and the sun- 
beams gild their sinuous line, which throbs as if every stride were 
a pulse. Here they glide into a walled town and are lost except 
for a casual sparkle or the beat of a distant drum; but anon 
they flash again into view and begin to curve along the mountain- 
side or to coil round a fortressed crag. And so on and on, the 
embodiment of disciplined, tireless force, of agile, elastic force, 
with rhythmic sweep and gleaming form and. with an indefectible 
purpose. 

Perhaps the most adverse criticism to be made on Ma- 
caulay's history is that it seems too prepared. He has se- 
lected his evidence so skilfully and set it forth with such 
lucidity that we miss that admixture of surprise, or chance, 
or mystery which we see every day in human affairs. 
Under his management the restoration of Charles II and the 
Revolution of 1688 seem to be so many set pieces which Fate dis- 
plays in a series of moving pictures. No doubt Cause and Effect 
compose the warp and woof of every fabric in Time's loom; but 
only an all-seeing observer could trace any single event through 
the trillion strands of its causation. What we shall do to-morrow, 
not less than what the rulers and cabinets of the world shall 
decree, must be bound indissolubly by a fatal bond to to-day, to 
yesterday and to the remotest past. Yet, in spite of the certitude 
of this iron sequence, we cannot foresee what the night may 
bring forth. " The unexpected happens." This ignorance makes 
us free-willists in fact, though we be fatalists in logic. We can- 
not help assuming that we live in a present which is plastic, 
freighted with endless possibilities, offering generous scope for our 
choice. Hence life, and history, which is the register of collective 
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life, does not produce on us the effect of something stencilled 
or run off by machinery. Although we seldom reason it out, 
we subconsciously assume that we might have chosen the other 
course. So in studying the past we must always bear in mind 
that to contemporaries what happened seemed inevitable only 
after it had happened. There were a thousand chances to one 
against Booth's killing Lincoln ; but the one chance prevailed, and 
in the subsequent development of the United States those 999 
chances have counted for nothing. This IF it is — the symbol of 
our ignorance — the witness also of Fortune — the token of freedom 
to choose (illusory, if you will) — this it is that we instinctively 
expect to find at least adumbrated in detailed historical descrip- 
tion. 

And here Macaulay falls below Carlyle, who had the keenest 
eye for discerning those apparent trifles which may be, never- 
theless, the loaded dice of Destiny. Eecall how, in describing the 
flight to Varennes, Carlyle brings Drouet, the choleric postmaster, 
into the foreground — Drouet who thinks he has seen the King's 
face somewhere; then suspects that the stout gentleman in the 
berlin is indeed Louis XVI; convinces himself by a glance at 
an assignat; and then gallops off through the night to alarm 
the patriots at Varennes and to alter the course of history. If the 
arrest of the royal fugitives was due to Drouet's chance recog- 
nition, we have here an illustration of the incalculable importance 
of trifles which the historian of insight soon learns are, potential- 
ly, in historic evolution what the physician knows bacilli to be 
in disease. Carlyle's treatment of such events gives us history 
written from within. Carlyle, who was almost obsessed by the 
mystery of our human lot, saw life as tragedy; Macaulay saw it 
as drama. For Carlyle passion, for Macaulay action, is supreme. 
The perfect historian will have in perfect balance the masterful 
talents of each. 

VIII. 

His immense reading gives to Macaulay one of his valid charms. 
His work, though English in essence, has that aura of cosmo- 
politanism which nothing save intimacy with the best of all times 
and countries can bestow. This atmosphere has almost vanished 
from critical and historical writings. "The world began this 
morning " seems to be the motto blazoned over every literary work- 
shop. The critical journals would persuade us that nothing but 
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fiction counts. The short-story writer is discussed, puffed, glori- 
fied and paid fabulous sums. So the Dutch, in the throes of their 
tulip mania, lavished fortunes on freak varieties. 

The chief harm that this deluge of fiction does is in hiding 
the permanent elements of literature. A freshet has no past — it 
tumbled just now out of the clouds. So neither the novelists 
nor their mannikins disclose acquaintance with other standards 
save those of the moment. They look neither before nor after; 
they are intrinsically villagers. Even Mr. Henry James seems 
never to have explored the dark ages before Balzac began to 
produce fiction. The Elizabethan dramatists read everything they 
could lay their hands on — and educated men and women are 
still reading their plays. Can we suppose that posterity three 
hundred years hence will puzzle itself over " The Golden Bowl " ? 
Will it not doubt, as we do, the credentials of men who propose to 
describe human life and yet know only so much of it as their 
own looking-glass shows them? But Macaulay is saturated with 
the past, and whether you accept his opinions or not, he gives 
you the satisfaction, the more intense because it is now so rare, 
of world contacts wherever you open his pages. No amount of 
psychologizing in commonplace eraniums can do that ! 

IX. 

I would not exaggerate the contrast between Macaulay*s well- 
defined, close-knit body of opinions and the Pragmatist confusion 
in which we are weltering to-day; but that contrast will strike mid- 
dle-aged readers who go back to him after a long interval. Living 
amid a shower of fads, we cannot guess whether any of them 
will solidify into a philosophy. He has standards derived from 
the culture of past civilizations. We are urged to believe that 
we date from this morning. He was a link in that chain of con- 
tinuity which stretches back to Athens and Jerusalem. He be- 
lieved in the primal virtues — in courage, in uprightness, in truth ; 
he revered the family as the irreducible social unit. Our rebels 
not only doubt, but deny these fundamentals, and set up the 
gratification of appetites as the end of human existence. Merely 
as an antidote to much of the confused, febrile, anarchic opinions 
and emotions which honeycomb our life Macaulay should be read. 
Untainted by introspection, he may serve as a remedy for morbid- 
ness, the blight of those moderns who have not yet flung them- 
selves body and soul into the pit. 
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His service is not merely negative, for it implies that there 
is stored up in him a large volume of unexhausted force. Only 
brutes and anarchists spurn experience. Civilized men no more 
throw over moral and intellectual ballast, which has steadied the 
keel of progress for generations, than they revert from clothes to 
nakedness. Progress can come only when the New, which we 
accept, is better than the Old which we discard. But how can 
we prove this unless we know the Old? In Art and Literature, 
as well as in Philosophy, Beligion and Social Life, multitudes are 
clutching frantically at every novelty ; but it by no means follows 
that because the Old has grown tedious or intolerable the latest 
brand of the New should be preferred to it. 

So far as he goes, Macaulay bears witness to principles that 
not only his own time, but a long tradition, regarded as per- 
manent. He was the last British writer in whom that tradition 
can be seen unblurred. Carlyle you find already seething with 
radical ideas. Newman, when he was not a casuist, — now in- 
tentional, now self-deluding, — relapsed into theological atavism: 
you get from .him neither the antique nor the modern, but the 
mediaeval, that point of view which always denotes arrested de- 
velopment, when it is embraced as final by a modern. Arnold, 
classical in form, had already passed into the shadow of the 
Great Doubt which made the Pessimist in him predominate over 
the Stoic. Macaulay was too surely an optimist to need to fall 
back on Stoicism; in other respects he was the most Boman of 
British writers. The intellectual and moral traditions which 
flourished in him were native among the best Augustans; his 
writings, especially the History, are the most Boman of all modern 
productions. It has the massiveness and pomp and solidity, the 
architectonic mastery, the directness and virility of those build- 
ings which, when we come upon their ruins to-day, — it may be 
a single arch or a fragment of brick wall, — conjure up for us in 
Italy or in Spain or in Africa "the grandeur that was Borne." 
That genius is not subtle and intimate and beautiful like the 
Greek; it is intellectual rather than spiritual, moral rather than 
religious: but it is one of the supreme manifestations of human 
faculty, and being that, it can never lose its significance. Ma- 
caulay is its modern spokesman not because he strove to imitate 
the master Bomans, but because he had a genius akin to theirs. 

William Eoscoe Thayer. 



